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eyes and mouth have been touched or lined with what seem to be lead-pencil marks. In the 
illustration, which exhibits simply the form of the figure, these marks are not shown. The fresh- 
ness of the surface of the object tells, perhaps, more than anything else, against its antiquity. In 
fact, to one used to looking at and handling ancient pottery, this little statue has the appearance 
of having just been taken from a place where it had been carefully kept from dirt and from hands 
since the moment it was made. It is also remarkable that not a particle of earth or sand can be 
found in any of the numerous little holes left by the imperfection of the cast, and by the break- 
ing out of the grains of sand which are found in the clay. To make the statuette as clean as it 
is now, had it been buried any length of time, even in dry sand, would probably have required 
a long treatment with brush and water. Yet the discoverer informs me that the object was not 
cleaned, and that it is now in the same condition in which it was taken from the mound. 

I have apparently devoted considerable space to a matter of little importance, but I have 
done so for the purpose of calling attention to the necessity of the most careful criticism of 
every object of supposed antiquity. Much harm would have been done to archaeological science 
had this " Egyptian image " been given to the world as unquestionably the work of the builders 
of the mounds in Florida. Archaeological science in America is already overburdened with 
hasty conclusions, and now that it is well known that imitations of ancient objects are sys- 
tematically manufactured in this country, and sold by dealers — unwittingly, let us hope — as 
genuine, and that such objects have been purposely buried that they might be afterwards 
"discovered" by ardent collectors, every one engaged in exploration must be on the constant 
look-out for fraud, humbuggery, and practical jokes of every kind. 

In connection with this " Osirid " from Florida, it has been stated that similar objects were 
recently found in South America, and are now publicly exhibited in the National Museum at 
Buenos Ayres. This Museum is said to possess, "among the antiquities taken from tumuli in 
the pampas, mummies, images, and sarcophagi, as fresh, and decorated with as brilliant hiero- 
glyphics, as any exhibited in the famous galleries of the Louvre or other foreign museums 
containing Egyptian collections." In the published reports of the Museum in question, so far 
as accessible, I do not find any such objects mentioned. I have, therefore, taken steps to ascer- 
tain the trustworthiness of the report. 

In regard to the antiquity of the mounds in Florida, it will not be out of place here to state 
that, while many of the burial mounds are unquestionably very ancient, it is particularly to 
Florida we turn to prove the continuance of mound-building by some Indian tribes down to a 
time long after the appearance of Europeans in that region. In support of this statement we 
have historical evidence, and also the fact that in many of the mounds in Florida there have 
been found objects of European origin, such as glass beads, iron implements, glazed pottery, 

and ornaments of brass, silver, and gold. 

F. W. Putnam. 



TRAVELLERS BEFORE AN INN. 

Painted by Pieter Molyn. Etched by William Unger. 

[IETER MOLYN or MOLIJN (also called de Molijn), the father, was born in London, 
and died at Harlem in the year 1661. His landscapes — rarely met with in the gal- 
leries — are said to be somewhat in the style of Jan van Goyen, which artist, how- 
ever, he did not fully succeed in equalling. The original from which Mr. Unger 
executed the accompanying etching belongs to the Academic Gallery at Vienna, and measures 

43 cm. in height, by 58 cm. in breadth. 

S. R. K. 
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